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is  also  proposed. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


Microbursts  are  typifed  by  extreme  low-level  wind  shear  (LLWS) 
and  action/interaction  both  with  and  within  the  planetary  boundary 
layer  (PEL).  Fujita  (1976)  first  developed  the  term  "microburst"  to 
place  emphasis  upon  its  small  scale  nature  (meso-qf)  with  a  horizontal 
outflow  diameter  of  less  than  4  kilometers  (km).  The  Joint  Airport 
Weather  Studies  (JAWS)  field  project,  conducted  in  summer  of  1982 
near  Denver’s  Stapleton  International  Airport,  focused  on  this  deadly 
aviation  hazard.  Based  on  over  70  recorded  events  of  microburst 
phenomena  during  JAWS,  McCarthy  fit.  aL  (1984)  and  Wilson  fit.  aL 
(1984)  found  that  a  typical  microburst  has  a  horizontal  dimension  of 
1-3  km,  a  lifetime  of  5-15  minutes  (with  period  of  most  severe  shear  2-4 
minutes),  an  average  wind  differential  of  25  m  s_1  (maximum  wind 
differential  observed  by  Doppler  radar  was  found  to  be  48  m  s-1)  and  a 
frequency  of  occurrence  of  1.5  per  day. 

McCarthy  (1984)  explained  that  a  microburst  is  most  dangerous 
to  aviation  activities  in  close  proximity  to  the  ground;  e.g.,  in  that  an 
aircraft  on  takeoff  or  landing  with  a  microburst  in  progress  first 
encounters  an  increasing  headwind  (pilot  adjusts  by  increasing  the 
throttle)  next,  an  intense  downdraft  (pilot  raises  pitch  upward)  and 
finally,  a  dangerously  strong  tailwind  (pilot  is  unable  to  react,  the 
plane  stalls,  losing  its  lift  and  incapable  of  producing  necessary  thrust 
to  maintain  flight  falls  to  the  ground).  The  complete  encounter  lasts 
only  moments  with  the  result  of  loss  in  aircraft  performance  and  quite 
often  human  fatalities.  Figure  1.1  illustrates  microburst  phenomena 
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DIGEST 


The  Joint  Airport  Weather  Studies  (JAWS)  project,  designed  to 
investigate  low-level  wind  shear  (LLWS)  and  its  impact  on  aviation, 
provides  abundant  knowledge  toward  the  phenomena  of  microbursts. 
Observational  data  collected  by  Doppler  radar  during  the  experiment  is 
providing  a  better  understanding  of  microburst/LLWS  struture  and 
Doppler  analysis  techniques.  This  understanding  is  important  because 
deployment  of  Doppler  radar  at  the  national  level,  makes  it  the  princi¬ 
ple  instrument  toward  regional  (meso-scale)  FORCASTING!  'y 


Microbursts  are  multi-faceted  features  of  some  thunderstorms  and 
occur  under  a  myriad  of  circumstances.  Meteorologists  are  studying 
their  history,  evolution  and  outcome  to  glean  insight  into  microburst. 
Microburst  detection,  warning,  notification  and  general  aviation  educa¬ 
tion  are  becoming  paramount  issues  in  light  of  todays  ever  increasing 
air  travel.  The  atmospheric  state  at  the  time  of  the  microburst  and 
boundary  layer  interaction  exemplify  the  planetary  cascade  of  energy 
as  it  occurs  daily.  Studies  of  this  kind  are  necessary  to  focus  attention 
upon  the  consequential  impacts  of  these  weather  phenomena.  \ 


Data  are  presented  for  several  microburst  events  which  occurred 
on  5  August  1982.  \  Kinematic,  dynamic,  and  thermodynamic  struc¬ 
tures  of  these  storms  were  investigated  using  Doppler  data  collected 
during  JAWS.  Fieljds  of  storm-relative  wind  and  reflectivity  were 
derived  using  the  ot|ective  analysis  scheme  with  0.25  km  horizontal 
grid  spacing  and  compared  with  a  previous  study  which  used  0.5  km 


Fig.  1.1  Simulated  microburst  situation  as  it 
impacts  an  aircraft  in  flight.  The  airplane 
first  encounters  a  headwind  and  experiences 
increasing  performance  (1);  this  is  followed 
in  short  succession  by  a  decreasing  headwind 
(2);  a  downdraft  (3),  and  finally  a  strong 
tailwind  (4),  where  2  through  5  all  result  in 
decreasing  performance  of  the  airplane. 
Position  (5)  represents  an  extreme  situation 
just  prior  to  impact.  (From  Frost  et 
al.,(1984). 
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and  its  impact  on  aircraft  in  flight. 

McCarthy  and  Serafin  (1984)  stated  that  Pan  American  flight 
if 759  fell  victim  to  microburst  9  July  1982  while  attempting  to  takeoff 
from  New  Orleans  International  Airport,  killing  all  145  persons  aboard 
and  eight  individuals  on  the  ground.  Additionally,  McCarthy  (1984) 
noted  that  microbursts  have  been  blamed  for  at  least  32 
accidents/incidents  globally  since  1964  with  a  total  of  500  deaths 
(Tables  1.1  and  1.2).  McCarthy  and  Serafin  (1984)  emphasized  that 
increased  pilot  education  (films  and  lectures)  and  training/awareness 
(cockpit  recognition,  procedures  and  avoidance)  along  with  improved 
technologies  (advanced  sensing  low-1  ovel  wind  shear  systems)  are  neces¬ 
sary  to  safely  cope  with  microburst  as  an  aviation  hazard,  regardless  of 
their  often  benign  appearance. 

1.1  Joint  Airport  Weather  Studies 

The  JAWS  field  project  was  a  joint  venture  between  scientists 
from  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research  (NCAR)  and  the 
University  of  Chicago.  McCarthy  sL  aL  (1982)  discussed  the  primary 
objectives  as  follows:  first,  JAWS  was  designed  to  investigate  the  fine 
scale  structure  of  thunderstorm  dynamics  and  kinematics  within  the 
airport  vicinity;  second,  to  study  LLWS  and  its  impact  on  aviation 
activities  and  third,  to  employ  and  assess  new  technologies  and  sensing 
devices  (both  remote  and  active)  as  to  their  affectiveness  in  the  detec¬ 
tion,  warning  and  display/notification  of  microburst/LLWS  events. 
McCarthy  (1984)  stated  another  principle  objective  of  the  JAWS  pro- 
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ject  was  to  fully  establish  the  three-dimensional,  evolutionary  structure 
of  microburst  phenomena. 

The  JAWS  meteorological  network  consisted  of  three  Doppler 
radars  (NCAR’s  CP-2,  CP-3  and  CP-4),  27  portable  automated 
mesonet  (PAM)  stations,  one  low  level  wind  shear  alerting  system 
(LLWSAS),  two  C02  lidar  (vertically  pointing)  radars  and  five  research 
aircraft  (Fig.  1.2).  Wilson  £t  aL  (1984)  detected  over  70  microburst 
events  via  Doppler  radar  during  JAWS.  However,  within  the  same 
period  Fujita  and  Wakimoto  (1983)  identified  186  microbursts  using 
PAM  data.  Based  on  the  variety  of  recorded  events  and  subsequent 
case  studies,  these  researchers  concluded  that  microbursts  may  occur 
under  a  multitude  of  synoptic  conditions  with  emphasis  placed  not 
only  on  macro-scale  convective  triggers  but,  also  on  localized  terrain 
induced  forcing  mechanisms  like  orographic  uplift  or  diurnal/nocturnal 
changes.  McCarthy  and  Wilson  (1984)  noted  that  LLWS/microbursts 
may  occur  in  association  with  sea  breeze  circulations,  airmass  boun¬ 
daries  or  fronts,  strong  winds  blowing  over  rough  terrain  or  convective 
storms. 

Roberts  and  Wilson  (1984)  noted  in  all  cases  convergent  flow  aloft 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  diagnosing  microburst  occurrence.  Hjelm- 
felt  (1984)  discovered  strong  conditional  instability  aloft  is  typical  of 
large  microburst  producing  storms.  Kessinger  fit  aL  (1984)  found  that 
strong  small-scale  downdrafts  develop  in  close  proximity  to  misocy- 
clone  circulations.  McCarthy  eL  aL  (1984)  verified  that  rotation  aloft, 
weak  echo  regions  (eroding  areas)  or  notching  and  descending  precipita- 


Fig.  1.2  JAWS  meteorological  network  illustrat¬ 
ing  facilities  situated  within  the  vicinity 
of  Denver's  Stapleton  International  Airport 
(From  McCarthy  et  a_l . ,  1983). 
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tion  cores  are  all  precursor  signatures  toward  microburst  phenomena. 
McCarthy  and  Serafin  (1984)  noted  that  microbursts  can  occur  in  asso¬ 
ciation  with  thunderstorms/heavy  rain  situations  or  with  weak  convec¬ 
tion  containing  verga  and  radar  reflectivities  at  or  below  25  dBZ. 
McCarthy  (1984)  found  the  most  common  microburst  forcing  mechan¬ 
ism  seen  in  JAWS  was  cooling  from  evaporation,  above  or  below  the 
cloud  base  thus  enhancing  the  production  of  negative  boyancy. 
Roberts  and  Wilson  (1984)  found  that  soundings  typical  of  mid-level 
moisture,  dry  subcloud  regions  and  unstable  nearly  adiabatic  lapse 
rates  are  indicative  of  convection  and  possible  microburst  formation. 

Srivastava  (1985)  explained  evaporative  cooling  is  the  most  pro¬ 
nounced  and  significant  parameter  in  initiating  and  enhancing  a  down- 
draft.  Lin  £L  aL  (1987)  noted  the  presence  of  microburst  in  the  lower 
layers  produces  strong  wind  shear  in  all  directions,  which,  in  turn, 
strengthens  the  turbulent  transfer  of  momentum  throughout  the  layers. 
Further,  Lin  and  Hughes  (1987)  found  horizontal  perturbation  pressure 
gradients  responsible  for  sustaining  the  strong  diverging  flow  across  the 
microburst.  Lin  (1988)  stated  the  perturbation  pressure  force  is  an 
acceleration  force  driving  the  momentum  transfer  within  the  downdraft 
which  acts  to  formulate  a  mesohigh  at  the  microburst  center  and  ini¬ 
tiate  meso  lows  upon  its  outskirts. 

Boundary  layer  and  free  atmosphere  interactions  may  be  studied 
in  detail  using  shallow  volume  scans  of  Doppler  Radars.  Lin  and 
Hughes  (1987)  found  that  a  meso-high  pressure  existed  at  the 
microburst/downdraft  center  with  meso-low  pressure  being  present 
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upon  its  flanks.  Data  comparison  with  other  microburst  events  at 
different  time  periods  indicate  secondary  circulations  exist  which  pro¬ 
vide  positive  feedback  to  further  spawn  and  drive  collectively 
microburst/misocyclone/gust  front  phenomenon.  Further,  Kessinger  fit 
aL  (1984),  Lin  and  Coover  (1988)  and  Lapointe  (1989)  found  wind 
rotors  to  exist  within  the  boundary  layer  and  upwind  of  downburst 
phenomena  along  with  misocyclones  at  approximately  1  km. 

McCarthy  and  Wilson  (1984)  showed  that  as  a 
microburst/downdraft  impinges  upon  the  ground,  it  spreads  out 
quasi-horizontally  in  accordance  with  mass  continuity  (Fig.  1.3). 
Research  by  McCarthy  and  Wilson  (1984)  and  Hjelmfelt  fit  aL  (1984) 
noted  that  microbursts  are  often  associated  with  descending  precipita¬ 
tion  shafts,  in  which  evaporative  cooling  from,  precipitation  initiates 
negative  boyancy  production.  Hjelmfelt  (1984)  explained  that  sound¬ 
ings  typical  of  microburst  phenomena  are  characterized  by  a  very  dry 
and  unstable  PBL  with  a  particularly  dry  layer  near  the  sub-cloud  base' 
and  conditional  instability  extending  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
troposphere  into  the  tropopause. 

McCarthy  and  Wilson  (1984)  discussed  particular  forcing  mechan¬ 
isms  which  govern  microburst  formation;  subcloud  cooling  from  eva¬ 
porating  precipitation,  cooling  from  melting  (shedding  from  melting 
hail),  frictional  drag  from  falling  precipitation,  dynamically  induced 
vertical  pressure  gradients  and  downward  transport  of  horizontal 
momentum.  Additionally,  Hjelmfelt  (1984)  showed  that  precipitation 
loading  may  also  play  an  important  role  along  with  other  forcing 
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mechanisms  responsible  for  microburst.  Also,  ■  Brown  fit.  aL  (1984) 
noted  that  latent  heat  of  melting/shedding  hail  will  counter-act 
compressional  warming. 

Elmore  and  McCarthy  (1984)  studied  the  kinematics  and  flow 
fields  of  JAWS  microbursts.  Lin  and  Hughes  (1987)  and  Lin  fit  aL 
(1987)  examined  the  kinematic,  dynamic  and  thermodynamic  proper¬ 
ties  of  microburst  using  Gal-Chen’s  (1978)  thermodynamic  retrieval 
method.  McCarthy  at  aL  (1984)  examined  several  intense  (14  July  82) 
microburst  events  and  captured  picture  perfect  a  vertical  cross-section 
of  the  phenomena  (Fig.  1.4).  Lin  and  Condray  (1987)  studied  the 
momentum  flux  of  a  JAWS  microburst,  Lin  (1988)  examined  the  eddy 
kinetic  energy  budget  of  a  microburst-producing  storm,  Hughes  (1987) 
focused  on  microburst  structural  features,  Lapointe  (1989)  and  Kess- 
inger  at  aL  (1984)  examined  circulation/rotation  centers  of  JAWS 
microburst  and  McNamee  (1989)  included  local  pressure  tendencies  to 
improve  microburst  dynamic  analysis.  Finally,  Coover  (1988)  analyzed 
the  kinematic,  dynamic  and  thermodynamic  properties  of  a  JAWS 
microburst-producing  storm  using  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing. 


DISTANCE  SOUTH  OF  CP-2  (km) 


(a) 


HORIZONTAL 


10,000  ft 


■^30m/4 


DISTANCE  EAST  OF  CP-Z(km) 


(b). 


10,000  ft 

Fig.  1.4  Dual-Doppler  radar  analysis  of  an 
intense,  14  July  1982,  raicroburst  event. 
Horizontal  wind  and  reflectivity  field  are 
shown  at  the  0.25  km  level  in  (a)  with  a 
vertical  cross  section  provided  in  (b).  A 
typical  10,000  ft  jet  runway  is  outlined  for 
reference.  (From  Wilson  et  al.,  1984). 
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2.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  study  is  designed  to  investigate  the  kinematic,  dynamic  and 
thermodynamic  properties  of  a  multiple  microburst-producing  storm, 
which  occurred  on  5  August  1982  in  Colorado.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  horizontal  grid  scale  refinement  to  obtain  better  resolution 
for  data  analysis.  The  focus  will  be  placed  on  both  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  features  of  microburst  phenomena  and  its  resultant  interaction 
with/within  the  PBL. 

Dual-Doppler  radar  data  collected  during  JAWS  in  the  summer  of  1982 
near  Denver’s  Stapleton  International  Airport  will  be  analyzed  using  a 
0.25  km  horizontal  grid  spacing.  A  comparison  will  then  be  made 
between  the  current  study  using  the  0.25  km  resolution  and  the  previ¬ 
ous  study  which  used  a  0.5  km  resolution.  Throughout  such  a  com¬ 
parison,  the  structure  and  internal  dynamics  of  a  multiple  microburst- 
producing  storm  in  the  boundary  layer  can  be  further  understood. 
Specifically,  our  aim  is  to  reduce  Coover’s  (1988)  500  m  horizontal  grid 
datum  to  250  m  in  hopes  of  obtaining  finer  resolution  for  microburst 
structural  feature  investigation  and  recognition.  A  data  set  com¬ 
parison  will  then  be  made  between  the  two  studies  in  order  to  gain 
better  understanding  and  insight  toward  the  reality  of  microburst 
phenomena  as  captured  by  Doppler  radar.  Doppler  analysis  techniques 
will  also  be  further  understood  and  an  optimum  horizontal  grid  space 
for  use  in  Doppler  research  will  be  proposed. 
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3.  AUGUST  5,  1982  MICROBURST  CASE 


3.1  Synoptic  Weather  Conditions 

The  synoptic  scale  picture  for  the  U.S.  at  0600  local  standard  time 
(LST)  on  5  August  82  depicted  a  pair  of  low  pressure  systems;  one 
located  in  southeast  Montana  and  the  other  dominating  the  Oklahoma 
panhandle/southwest  Kansas  regions  (Fig.  3.1).  A  quasi-stationary 
front  extended  from  the  Montana  low  through  northeast  Colorado  into 
the  central  plains  states,  bisecting  the  mid  Mississippi/Ohio  valley 
regions  and  exiting  the  U.S.  through  the  upper  Adirondack  mountain 
range.  High  pressure  flanked  the  lows  and  was  centered  over 
northwestern  Colorado.  The  front  moved  slowly  throughout  the  day 
with  the  jet  stream  located  from  Oregon  through  Idaho,  departing  the 
U.S.  from  northeast  Montana. 

Denver’s  0700  LST  5  August  1082  rawinsonde  (Fig.  3.2)  displayed 
a  well  mixed  boundary  layer  extending  to  1.5  km  above  ground  level 
(AGL).  The  convective  condensation  level  was  located  at  650  mb  with 
a  surface  temperature  of  30°  C.  Also,  moist  conditions  prevailed  aloft 
throughout  the  depth  of  4-7  km.  An  average  mixing  ratio  value  of  6.5 
g  kg-1  existed  within  the  3  km  thick  moist  layer.  Note  the  lack  of 
mid-level  dry  air  common  to  most  upper/high  plains  soundings.  The 
height  of  the  wet  bulb  (  0°  C  )  temperature  is  2.8  km  AGL,  indicative 
of  a  hail  producing  storm. 

The  sounding  exhibited  conditional  instability  with  little  lift  or 
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Fig.  3.1  Synoptic  situation,  0600  LST,  5  August 
1982. 
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increase  of  surface  temperature  required  to  spark  convection.  Winds 
were  observed  to  back  sharply  with  height.  The  upper  level  instability 
(UI)  was  4.0,  with  a  700  mb  dew  point  of  7°  C  corresponding  to  an 
area  too  moist  for  downburst,  but  thunderstorms  are  still  likely  to 
develop,  Caracena  fit  &L  (1983).  Therefore,  the  dynamics  which 
governed  these  microburst  events  may  be  different  than  other  studies 
which  based  other  mechanisms  on  microburst  formation. 

3.2  Data  Analysis 

Raw  Doppler  data  are  generally  archived  in  unified  format  (UF)  as 
noted  by  Barnes  (1973).  JAWS  data  were  no  exception  with  a  single 
magnetic  tape  for  each  radar  encompassing  its  respective  data  integrity 
for  future  research.  Doppler  data  must  be  processed  with  care  to 
minimize  error  and  extract  the  physical  significance  of  the  meteorologi¬ 
cal  parameter  under  investigation.  Additionally,  various  consistency 
checks  are  required  to  assure  data  integrity  and  verify  the  plausability 
of  those  features  observed.  A  complete  description  of  the  process  used 
can  be  found  in  Pasken  and  Lin  (1982)  and  Lin  dL  aL  (1986).  A  short 
discussion  of  the  process  is  given  below. 

Hildebrand  and  Carbone  (1980)  explained  that  any  multiple 
Doppler  technique  relies  on  collection  of  radial  air  velocity  components 
in  the  radar’s  spherical  coordinate  system,  which  are  then  interpolated 
to  a  new  coordinate  system  (either  Cartesian  or  cylindrical).  Calcula¬ 
tion  of  horizontal  velocity  components  (planar  in  the  cylindrical  coordi¬ 
nate  system)  follow  and  finally,  vertical  or  cross  planar  velocities  are 
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obtained  using  an  imposed  boundary  condition  (upper  or  lower)  and 
the  assumption  of  mass  continuity.  However,  emphasis  must  also  be 
placed  on  the  wide  range  of  uncertainties  which  are  implicit  in  these 
data  manipulations.  Hildebrand  and  Carbone  (1980)  noted  uncertainty 
and  biasing  in  the  radial  velocity  estimates  occur  as  well  as  errors 
introduced  during  interpolation  to  the  chosen  grid.  Additionally, 
errors  in  the  assumed  boundary  condition  arise  and  additive  errors  in 
the  (cross  plane)  velocity  estimates  resulting  from  small  errors  in  the 
horizontal  divergence  fields. 

Pasken  and  Lin  (1982)  outlined  the  sequence  of  Saint  Louis 
University’s  Doppler  Radar  Analysis  System  (SLU  DRAS)  below: 

(1)  Desired  data  are  extracted  and  archived  according  to 
time  and  altitude. 

(2)  Values  exceeding  pre-set  tolerances  are  eliminated,  ambi¬ 
guous  "folded"  velocities  corrected  and  side  lobe  contami¬ 
nation  deleted. 

(3)  Data  are  converted  from  the  radar’s  spherical  coordinate 
system  to  Cartesian  coordinates. 

(4)  Spatial  scattering  of  data  contained  in  a  given  space  are 
interpolated  to  a  two-dimensional  grid  array. 

(5)  The  three-dimensional  wind  field  is  computed  from  the 
gridded  fields  of  reflectivity  and  two  dimensional  radial 
velocity. 

(6)  Thermodynamic  retrieval  is  performed. 

(7)  Complete  data  are  displayed  for  analysis. 

3.3  Error  Analysis 


Based  on  studies  by  Ray  at.  aL  (1980),  Doviak  at  aL  (1980)  and 
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Lin  £t  aL  (1986),  the  derived  wind  field  is  subject  to  both  random  and 
non-random  errors.  Bohne  and  Srivastava  (1976)  showed  that  the 
accuracy  of  the  horizontal  wind  components  for  random  errors,  which 
are  independent  of  height,  to  be  approximately  1  m  s-1.  Lin  and 
Pasken  (1984)  indicated  that  other  sources  of  error  in  the  derived  wind 
field  are  caused  by  advection/evolution  problems,  the  scan  rate  not 
being  compatible  with  the  temporal  evolution  of  the  storm,  errors  in 
radial  velocity  estimates,  due  to  side  lobes  in  the  antenna  beam  illumi¬ 
nation  patterns,  incorrect  upper  or  lower  boundary  conditions  and 
biases  of  the  radial  velocity,  due  to  ground  clutter  and  inadequate  spa¬ 
tial  resolution  to  resolve  relevant  features  in  the  data. 

Using  JAWS  data  sets  and  assuming  a  value  of  unity  for  radial 
velocity  variance  from  dual-Doppler  radars,  Wilson  eh  aL  (1984)  con¬ 
ducted  error  estimates  for  statistical  uncertainty  and  showed  that  these 
errors  combined  with  geometric  considerations  are  about  1-2  m  s”1. 
Ray  at  aL  (1978)  found  errors  in  the  horizontal  wind  speeds  to  be  less' 
than  3  m  s”1.  Doviak  at  aL  (1976)  estimated  errors  in  wind  field  to  be 
10°  in  direction  and  1  m  s_l  in  speed.  Lin  and  Pasken  (1982),  Elmore 
(1982)  and  Nelson  and  Brown  (1982)  conducted  error  analysis  on  other 
data  sets  and  each  arrived  at  similiar  values. 

Random  errors  in  the  velocity  measurements  are  due  to  statistical 
fluctuations  associated  with  variance  in  the  probability  density  of  the 
assumed  drop  size  distribution.  They  are  compositely  linked  to  the 
collection  of  hydrometeors  within  the  scanned  volume  at  the  time  in 
question,  sampling  techniques  and  pulse  volume  dwell  times.  Gal-Chen 
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(1982)  and  Chong  fitaL  (1983)  noted  that  uncertainties  in  vertical  velo¬ 
cities  are  due  to  advection/evolution  problems.  Parsons  eL  aL  (1983) 
tested  the  advection  correction  scheme  proposed  by  Gal-Chen  (1982)  to 
account  for  the  temporal  differences  in  scanning  the  storm  volume  and 
found  that  velocity  errors  were  reduced  by  an  order  of  magnitude  as  a 
result  of  the  correction.  However,  when  a  moving  coordinate  system  is 
considered,  the  advection  error  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

The  assumption  of  the  local  steady  state  in  the  momentum  equa¬ 
tions  will  contribute  errors  to  the  retrieval  of  dynamic  and  thermo¬ 
dynamic  variables  (Hane  si.  aL,  1981).  This  assumption  is  commonly 
made  in  Doppler  studies.  It  implies  that  there  is  no  evolution  within 
the  convective  system  during  the  entire  volume  scan,  say  2-4  min. 
Simulation  studies  by  Gal-Chen  (1978)  and  Hane  eL  aL  (1981)  showed 
that  the  only  way  to  reduce  the  evolution  error  is  to  scan  the  storm 
more  rapidly. 

Additional  sources  of  errors  which  could  contribute  to  thermo¬ 
dynamic  retrieval  include  the  parametric  estimates  of  precipitation 
loading  and  friction.  A  sensitivity  study  will  be  conducted  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  impact  of  these  errors  on  the  retrieved  fields  of  pressure  and 
buoyancy  perturbations.  We  intend  to  conduct  a  detailed  error 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  level  of  confidence  of  the  derived 
fields. 

Equipment  errors  include  dropped  bits,  incorrect  data  processing 
due  to  low  signal  to  noise  ratio,  voltage/power  fluctuations  within  the 
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radar  and  problems  similiar  to  those  associated  with  the  variance 
measurements.  Non-random  errors  include  those  associated  with  limit¬ 
ing  assumptions  and  various  numerical/calculation  techniques.  Limit¬ 
ing  assumptions  include  choice  of  the  Vt-Z  relationship  employed,  the 
adiabatic-hydrostatic  atmospheric  density  assumption  and  the  quasi¬ 
steady  state  assumption.  Great  effort  was  made  to  coordinate  scan 
strategies  of  the  JAWS  Doppler  radars  to  assure  they  scanned  the  same 
storm  volume  at  the  same  time.  The  condition  is  believed  to  be  met 
for  our  5  August  1982  shallow  volume  scan  microburst  case. 

The  thermodynamic  retrieval  method  of  Gal-Chen  (1978)  is 
indirect  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  check  the  accuracy  of  the 
retrieved  fields  of  pressure  and  temperature  perturbations.  Gal-Chen 
and  Hane  (1981)  suggested  several  indirect  methods  to  verify  the 
retrieved  fields;  including  numerical  simulations,  momentum  checking, 
and  time  continuity  and  physical  plausibility.  Hane  et  aL  (1981)  used 
numerical  simulations  to  verify  the  retrived  pressure  and  buoyancy 
fields  using  model-simulated  data.  Momentum  checking  and  time  con¬ 
tinuity  were  employed  by  Gal-Chen  and  Kropfli  (1984),  Roux  eh  aL 
(1984),  Hane  and  Ray  (1985)  and  Lin  aL  aL  (1986)  to  verify  the 
retrieved  fields  of  thermodynamic  variables  using  real  Doppler  data.  ' 
Momentum  checking  provides  a  relative  measure  of  the  validity  of  air 
motions  as  obtained  from  radar  and  a  measure  of  how  well  the  pres¬ 
sure  gradients  are  retrieved  within  the  domain.  If  the  Er  value  exceeds 
0.5,  the  information  retrieved  contains  as  much  noise  as  information. 
However,  Hane  and  Ray  (1985)  pointed  out  that  fields  which  contain 
much  relevant  information  can  also  produce  large  Er  values  in  the 
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neighborhood  of  1.  Thus,  Er  should  only  be  considered  as  a  relative 
measure  of  "goodness"  of  fit  of  the  perturbation  pressure  gradients  and 
the  known  functions  F  and  G.  The  formula  for  Er  is  presented  in 
chapter  4.  It  is  equally  important  to  examine  the  physical  consistency 
of  thermodynamic  perturbations  with  respect  to  the  storm’s  kinematic 
structure  at  various  times.  For  example,  the  retrieved  fields  must  be  in 
overall  agreement  with  the  fields  of  vertical  velocity, 
convergence/divergence  and  vorticity.  Further,  the  retrieved  fields 
should  maintain  a  time  continuity  from  one  analysis  time  to  the  other. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  consistency  of  the  retrieved 
fields  as  well  as  the  momentum  check  values  to  determine  the  level  of 
confidence  before  any  meaningful  physical  interpretation  can  be  prop¬ 
erly  made. 


4.  METHODOLOGY 


Doppler  weather  radar  data  was  collected  during  JAWS  from 
three  locations  within  the  vicinity  of  Denver’s  Stapelton  International 
Airport.  NCAR’s  CP-2,  CP-3  and  CP-4  radars  formed  a  triangle  with 
base  lines  of  length  15,  18  and  28  km  (see  Fig.  4.1).  Technical  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  radar  are  outlined  in  Tables  4.1,  4.2  and  4.3.  Data 
were  collected  in  two  minute  time  scans  by  increasing  the  elevation 
angle  after  each  azimuth  sweep.  Shallow  volume  scans  were  centered 
on  1845,  1847  and  1850  LST  on  5  August  1982.  As  noted  by  Hughes 
(1986),  Coover  (1989)  and  McNamee  (1989),  a  microburst  was  detected 
at  1846  LST  near  the  center  of  the  analysis  domain. 

These  shallow  volume  scans  provided  data  on  five  vertical  levels 
ranging  from  0.25  to  1.25  km  with  a  0.25  km  vertical  resolution.  Pre¬ 
vious  studies  by  Coover  (1988)  employed  0.5  km  horizontal  grid  spac¬ 
ing,  but  this  study  reduced  the  grid  spacing  to  0.25  km  in  hope  of 
obtaining  finer  resolution  of  the  1845  LST  5  August  1982  microburst 
event.  Data  obtained  via  Doppler  radar  is  collected  in  radial  (along  the 
beam  axis)  form  and  must  be  judiciously  edited  prior  to  transforma¬ 
tion  to  a  Cartesian  coordinate  system  for  further  manipulation. 

4.1  Reduction  of  Initial  Data  Field 

Extracted  data  consist  of  azimuth  sweeps  subtending  approxi¬ 
mately  a  90°  of  arc.  Data  falling  outside  the  domain  of  interest  was 
deleted  by  extracting  only  the  rays  within  a  specified  range  of  angles. 
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Fig.  4.1  Geometric  stratagem  between  Doppler 
radars  and  the  JAWS  territorial  domain. 
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The  data  were  then  converted  from  spherical  coordinates,  relative  to 
the  source  radar,  to  orthogonal  coordinates,  relative  to  one  radar  (CP- 
4).  The  data  was  edited  using  a  velocity  threshold,  based  on  the 
Doppler  wave  propagation  theory,  and  threshold  values  based  on  a 
function  of  the  returned  signal.  Resultant  data  then  sliced  into  slabs 
centered  on  the  vertical  level  of  interest  and  then  horizontally  interpo¬ 
lated  to  grid  points  via  Barnes’  (1973)  scheme.  Finally,  data  points  are 
vertically  interpolated  to  a  specified  horizontal  plane. 

Conversion  from  the  radial  velocities  collected  by  the  two  radars  ( 
Vrl,  Vr2  )  into  the  u,v  and  w  components  of  the  three-dimensional 
wind  requires  an  independant  measure  of  the  terminal  velocity.  Mar¬ 
tens  (1975)  empirical  terminal  fall  velocity-radar  reflectivity  (Vt  -  Z) 
relationship  for  a  high  plains  storm  with  the  density-height  correction 
proposed  by  Foot  and  Du  Toit  (1969); 

Vt  =  -  5.70  Z004  (— )0  4  (4.1) 

Po 

was  used  for  the  particle  terminal  velocity  in  this  study  where  px 
is  the  standard  surface  air  density  and  pa  the  actual  environmental  air 
density. 

Following  the  studies  by  Armijo  (1969),  Brandes  (1977,1978),  Lin 
and  Pasken  (1982,  1984),  Lin  et  al.  (1986)  and  Lin  and  Coover  (1988), 
the  horizontal'wind  components  (u,  v)  are  determined  from  Eq.  (4.1), 
the  radial  velocities  (Vrl,  Vrt)  and  Cartesion  wind  components  (u,  v,  w) 
with  respect  to  radial  position  (R„  R2).  These  values  are  both  a  funo- 
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tion  of  (x,  y,  z)  from  each  radar  and  are  given  by: 


Rivn(y  ~  y2)  -  RiVrg(y  -  yQ  -  [(yi—  yg)(w  -t-vt)z) 
(x  -  xO(y  -  y2)  -  (x  -  x2)(y  -  y,) 


(4.2) 


RiVn(x  -  x2)  -  R^V^x  -xt)  -  [(xt-  x2)(w  +Vt)z] 
(y  -  yi)(x  -  x2)  -  (y  -  y2)(x  -  xd 


(4.3) 


Finally,  the  anelastic  continuity  equation,  i.e., 


allows  the  vertical  wind  component,  w,  to  be  calculated  where  p0%  is  the 
adiabatic-hydrostatic  atmospheric  density  as  a  function  of  height  and 
is  approximately  equal  to  the  environmental  density  p0  as  noted  by 
Brandes  (1984)  and  Lin  et  al.  (1986).  Equations  (4.1-4.4)  form  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  equations  which  may  be  solved  for.  the  three-dimensional 
wind  field  if  the  boundary  value  of  w  is  known.  Using  the  surface 
boundary  constraint  of  w  =  0,  the  anelastic  continuity  equation  gives: 


/  X  ?o»(lwr)(z)  x  p(avg)fz)  ^  ,  A 

’”(up) "  JjMM  1  ’  *  XS)W ’ ?H)  A‘ 


(4.5) 


where  w  (lwr)  is  the  vertical  velocity  at  the  lower  level,  p0^u p)  is  the 
basic  density  at  the  upper  level,  p»Vf  is  the  mean  density  averaged 
between  two  levels  and  $2.(VH)  Az  represents  the  horizontal  divergence 
averaged  vertically  between  two  levels.  Since  the  depth  of  the  analysis 
domain  is  shallow  (1.25  km),  the  accumulation  of  error  during  upward 
integration  is  negligible  (Lin  ct  al.  1986). 


4.2  Thermodynamic  Retrieval 
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The  thermodynamic  retrieval  technique  of  Gal-Chen  (1978)  recov¬ 
ers  fields  of  perturbation  pressure  and  temperature  from  the  detailed 
wind  field  using  the  three  momentum  equations.  The  data  are 
obtained  from  their  horizontal  area  means.  The  momentum  equations 
in  a  moving  coordinate  system  may  be  written  as  (e.g.,  Parsons  £t  aL., 
1987): 


dir 

dx 


dir 

dy 


dir 

dz 


Cp^vo 

^  Dt 

1 

(  — 

1  Dt 

Cp^vo 

1 

(  Dw_ 

\  T\i 

'•p“vo 


(4.6) 

(4.7) 

(4.8) 


where  Du/Dt,  Dv/Dt  and  Dw/Dt  are  accelerations  along  the  x-,  y-, 
and  z-axes  respectively;  fi  (i  =  1,  2,  3)  forces  other  than  pressure  gra¬ 
dients;  ir  =  (P'/PooF'1*  a  perturbation  Exner  function;  0VO  the  mean 
virtual  potential  temperature,  R  the  specific  gas  constant  and  cp  the 
specific  heat  at  constant  pressure.  The  buoyancy  parameter,  p ,  is 
approximated  as: 


ft  -  -j-  +  0.6lq'v  -  qj  (4.9) 

where  the  subscript  o  and  prime  denote  the  mean  and  the  deviation 
from  that  mean,  respectively;  qv  the  water  vapor  mixing  ratio  and  qj 
the  condensate  mixing  ratio. 


The  horizontal  nondimensional  perturbation-pressure  equation  at 
a  given  level  can  be  derived  from  (4.6)  and  (4.7)  to  yield 
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d2ir  d2ir  _  dF  dG 
dx2  +  dy2  dx  +  dy 


(4.10) 


Equation  (4.10)  is  solved  by  successive  overrelaxation  with  the  Neu¬ 
mann  boundary  condition  imposed.  The  unique  solution  of  (4.10) 
exists  only  if  the  horizontal  average  is  removed  from  each  horizontal 
plane  of  tt  in  (4.10).  The  pressure  deviation,  P'd,  can  then  be  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  nondimensional  quantity  using  the  relationship  P'd  == 

P  jrCp/R. 

1  00  * 


As  discussed  earlier,  momentum  checking  provides  a  measure  of 
the  validity  of  the  retrieved  data  and  is  indicated  by  Er.  The  relative 
error  in  pressure  retrieval  is  given  by  the  formula: 

[(If  - F)2 + If  - Gn  dxdr 

//  (F2  +  G2)  dxdy 

Once  the  field  of  ir  is  obtained,  the  deviation-perturbation  virtual 
potential  temperature  field,  6'yi ,  can  be  calculated  from  the  buoyancy 
equation,  i.e., 


9vi'  -  ■y-  Mvo|^+(-^~<^->)+  g(q,-<q,>)+  (f3-<f3>))  (4-12) 
VPG  VAC  RWL  VFF 

where  terms  VPG,  VAC,  RWL  and  VFF  represent  the  contributions  of 
vertical  perturbation-pressure  gradient,  vertical  acceleration,  rainwater 
loading,  and  friction,  respectively,  to  &1  vi,  and  <  >  denotes  the  hor¬ 
izontal  area  mean.  With  the  aid  of  the  perturbed  potential  tempera¬ 
ture  equation,  we  obtain  T'  vd/  Tvo^  0vd’/  0VO .  This  approximation  is 
justified  since  the  P'd  /  P0  term  is  much  smaller  than  the  other  two 
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terms.  The  retrieved  temperature  represents  a  virtual  cloud  tempera¬ 
ture  since  it  accounts  for  both  deviation  of  virtual  temperature  pertur¬ 
bation  and  cloudwater  content  (Roux  et  al.,  1984). 


5.  DISCUSSION  OF  RESULTS 


The  focus  of  this  study  is  the  meteorological  interactions  with  and 
within  the  PBL  associated  with  microburst  and  LLWS  phenomena. 
Data  captured  by  the  JAWS  include  the  radial  velocity  components 
(along  beam  axis),  reflectivity  patterns  and  altitude  data  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  scan.  The  three-dimensional  wind  velocities,  perturbation  pres¬ 
sure  and  temperature  fields  were  calculated  using  this  data.  The 
results  from  this  study  show  that  intense  small  scale  downdrafts  like 
microburst  events  are  characterized  by  perturbation  pressure  gradients 
which  act  as  an  accelerating  force,  driving  the  phenomena  throughout 
its  evolution.  This  is  in  agreement  with  previous  research  by  Lin  fit  aL 
(1987),  Lin  and  Hughes  (1987)  and  Lin  and  Condray  (1987). 

Dual-Doppler  analysis  studies  similar  to  this  one  allow  the  cascade 
of  energy  from  observable  to  high  wave  number  smaller  scales  to 
become  more  readily  understood.  The  case  studies  presented  depict 
separate  microburst  events  within  the  domain  of  interest.  Coover’s 
(1988)  previous  study  used  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing  for  the  1845 
LST  5  August  1982  microburst  case.  This  study  employs  a  250  m  hor¬ 
izontal  grid  datum  obtaining  a  finer  resolution  of  the  kinematic, 
dynamic  and  thermodynamic  features  of  the  1845  LST  microburst 
analysis  period.  Through  case  study  and  data  set  comparison,  those 
structural  features  associated  with  microburst  are  made  more  apparent. 
An  optimum  horizontal  grid  datum  for  dual-Doppler  analysis  will  also 
be  proposed. 
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Analyses  are  presented  below  by  disecting  each  horizontal  level  of 
interest  (0.25  thru  1.25  km)  for  structural  features.  Data  provided  are 
for  both  the  500  m  horizontal  grid  space  domain  from  the  previous 
study,  and  for  the  250  m  horizontal  datum  employed  in  the  current 
study. 


5.1  Plan  View:  250  m  Arid  Scale  Analysis 

A  Barnes  objective  analysis  conducted  with  a  250  m  horizontal 
grid  spacing  was  performed-  with  a  0.875  km  scan  radius.  The  smaller 
grid  domain  should  provide  finer  resolution  of  those  events  captured 
during  the  1845  LST  period  by  dual-Doppler  radars  during  the  JAWS 
project.  Analyses  are  conducted  by  disecting  five  horizontal  levels 
separated  at  250  m  intervals  for  the  structural  features  of  those  storms 
present.  Storm  features  resolved  at  the  500  m  grid  scale  analysis  are 
significantly  more  pronounced  at  the  smaller  grid  domain  and  will  be 
disscussed  later.  Additional  features  of  interest  also  become  apparent 
at  the  smaller  grid  scale.  Data  fields  of  reflectivity,  vertical  velocity 
along  with  perturbation  pressure  and  temperture  are  presented  below 
with  distances  in  kilometers  relative  to  the  CP-4  radar. 

Figure  5.1  displays  the  plain  view  of  the  0.25  km  level  horizontal 
wind  and  reflectivity  field  using  250  m  horizontal  grid  spacing.  Similar 
to  the  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing  analysis,  two  microburst  events 
are  visible  (Ml  and  M2)  and  found  to  be  situated  near  or  within  the 
areas  of  highest  reflectivity  (values  of  50  dBZ  or  greater).  The  dom¬ 
inant  microburst  feature,  Ml,  is  located  at  x=-11.5  and  y=1.5  kra. 
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Microburst  M2  is  located  northwest  of  Ml  near  x=-14.5  and  y=9  km. 
The  second  microburst,  M2,  is  strikingly  more  visible  than  it  was  in 
the  500  m  grid  analysis.  The  environmental  flow  at  this  level  is  from 
220°  at  6-8  knots.  A  gust  front  is  noted  at  the  southeast  portion  of 
the  grid,  indicated  by  the  dashed  line,  and  results  from  Ml’s  eastward 
divergent  outflow  boundary  and  the  cyclonic  circulation  (inflow)  just 
south  of  the  shear  line.  An  additional  cyclonic  circulation  is  found  to 
appear  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml  (-15.5,1.0),  a  feature  which  goes 
unnoticed  at  the  larger  grid  spacing.  The  maximum  divergence  associ¬ 
ated  with  M2  is  displaced  downwind  of  its  highest  reflectivity  core  and 
largely  due  to  a  coupling  between  the  environmental  wind  and  strength 
of  the  Ml  outflow  boundary. 

The  temperature  field  for  this  level  (Fig.  5.2)  reveals  cold  values  of 
-3°C  and  -2°C  associated  with  Ml  and  M2’s  position,  respectively. 
Perturbation  temperature  values  of  -1°C  accompany  the  gust  front 
region  to  the  east  of  Ml  and  the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  southwest 
portion  of  the  grid.  Both  microburst  events  have  cold  cores  and  are 
separate  entities,  although  M2’s  cold  core  and  divergent  structure  are 
clouded  by  Ml’s  strong  outflow  and  the  environmental  mean  wind.  All 
features  are  flanked  by  warm  temperatures  with  values  between  1°C 
and  2°C,  indicative  of  initial  updraft  regions.  A  warm  anomaly  (2°C) 
located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  grid  may  be  due  in  part  to  sur¬ 
rounding  terrain  features  and  partially  due  to  the  one  sided  finite 
differencing  scheme  employed  at  the  lowest  level.  A  net  decrease  of  200 
m  between  the  microburst  location  and  the  anomaly  location  result  in 
a  channeling  and  acceleration  of  flow.  Therefore,  strong  downslope 
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winds  are  at  least  partially  responsible  for  the  central  grid  region  warm 
anomaly.  The  pressure  field  for  this  level  (Fig.  5.3)  indicates  high 
pressure  regions  (20  Pa/0.2  mb)  accompany  each  microburst  event. 
Low  pressure  anomalies  correspond  to  updraft  areas  and  a  value  of  -30 
Pa  (-0.3  mb)  is  noted  for  the  cyclonic  circulation  in  the  southwest  grid 
area,  due  west  of  Ml.  Vertical  velocities  of  -1  to  -2  m  s-1  accompany 
Ml  and  M2  with  updraft  strengths  of  2-4  m  s-1  surrounding  each 
event. 

The  0.5  km  level  (Fig.  5.4)  depicts  both  microburst  areas  as 
active,  though  slightly  less  pronounced  than  at  the  lower  level.  The 
microbursts  are  still  centered  in  core  of  the  high  reflectivity  regions. 
Both  cyclonic  circulations  within  the  vicinity  of  Ml,  one  associated 
with  the  surface  gust  front  to  its  east  and  the  other  due  west  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  grid,  remain  present  and  well  defined. 
However,  the  gust  front  has  shifted  its  position  approximately  1  km  to 
the  west-northwest  with  its  parent  cyclone  still  intact  at  the  base  of 
the  grid.  The  vertical  velocity  field  for  this  level  (Fig.  5.5)  indicates 
values  of  -3  and  -1  m  s-1  for  microbursts  Ml  and  M2,  respectively. 
The  maximum  divergence  associated  with  M2  continues  to  be  shifted 
to  the  downwind  side.  The  vertical  velocity  profile  clearly  identifies 
Ml  and  M2  as  areas  of  sinking  motion.  A  ring  of  upward  motion 
flanks  both  microburst  events.  Updraft  speeds  vary  from  1  to  2  m  s-1 
and  correspond  to  microbursts  Ml  and  M2  accordingly.  The  cyclonic 
circulation  due  west  of  Ml  in  the  southwest  grid  region  carries  a  down- 
draft  value  of  -1  m  s“l  with  a  corresponding  updraft  of  1  m  s-1  to  its 
northeast.  The  vertical  velocity  field  thus  provides  credence  for  all 
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Fig.  5.3  Perturbation  pressure  field  for  the  5  August  1982, 
1845  LST  case  using  250  ra  horizontal  grid  spacing  at  0.25 
km.  Units  are  in  Pascals  where  10  Pa  equals  0.1  mb.  To 
convert  units  to  mb,  multiply  by  a  factor  0.01. 
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features  presented.  Upon  examining  those  parameters  discovered  thus 
far,  we  found  that  a  good  correlation  should  exist  between  the  vertical 
velocity  and  pressure  fields. 


The  perturbation  pressure  pattern  for  the  0,5  km  level  (Fig.  5.6) 
shows  each  microburst  event  to  be  a  high  pressure  anomaly.  Max¬ 
imum  values  are  20  Pa  (0.2  mb)  for  both  Ml  and  M2.  Low  pressure 
may  be  found  along  the  gust  front  and  generally  surrounds  the  micro¬ 
burst  high  pressure  regions  thus  supporting  convergent  updraft  areas 
surrounding  each  event.  The  cyclonic  circulation  due  west  of  Ml  is 
also  found  to  be  a  slight  low  pressure  anomaly.  The  temperature  field 
at  0.5  km  (Fig.  5.7)  is  less  clear  but  still  indicates  that  each  microburst 
is  typified  by  a  cold  core  anomaly.  Each  microburst  has  a  temperature 
deficit  of  about  -1°C,  while  a  warm  pool  of  air  (2-3°C)  exists  near  the 
center  of  the  grid  domain.  This  temperature  pattern  is  consistent  with 
the  0.25  km  level.  Areas  of  strong  updrafts  are  associated  with  conver¬ 
gence  between  terrain  induced  features,  the  environmental  flow  and 
Ml’s  strong  outflow  boundary  discussed  earlier.  The  cyclonic  circula¬ 
tion  near  the  gust  front  still  has  a  temperature  deficit  associated  with 
it.  The  deficit  is  larger  than  at  0.25  km  as  upward  vertical  motion 
increases;  thereby,  cooling  the  unsaturated  inflow  air  by  dry  adiabatic 
expansion.  A  cool  temperature  perturbation  of  -2°C  corresponds  to  the 
gust  front  cyclone,  while  a  value  of  -1°C  accompanies  the  cyclone  in 
the  southwest  of  the  grid,  indicative  of  dry  adiabatic  expansion  associ¬ 
ated  with  its  1ms-1  northeast  flanking  updraft.  A  significant  point  is 
the  1  km  shift  to  the  west  northwest  of  Ml’s  central  core. 
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Fig.  5.6  Same  as  Fig.  5.3,  except  for  0.50  km. 
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Fig.  5.7  Same  as  Fig.  5.2,  except  for  0.50  km 
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Structural  features  are  seen  to  undergo  a  transition  at  the  0.75  km 
level  as  shown  by  the  horizontal  wind  field  (Fig.  5.8).  The  environ¬ 
mental  flow  is  dominant  at  this  level.  The  entire  wind  field  for  the 
grid  is  predominately  southeast  or  southerly  with  little  horizontal  eddy 
motion.  The  environmental  flow  actually  begins  to  dominate  the 
microburst  core  regions  that  persist  in  the  50  dBZ  contour.  None-the- 
less,  the  M2  outflow  boundary  becomes  replaced  by  cyclonic  motion. 
Structural  changes  associated  with  Ml  are  less  pronounced,  although 
cyclonic  turning  of  the  wind  becomes  apparent  to  its  north.  The  gust 
front  is  not  well  defined  at  this  level,  but  the  cyclonic  gyration  to  the 
south  of  its  presumed  position  remains.  The  cyclonic  circulation  due 
west  of  Ml  has  completely  vanished  being  over  run  by  the  environmen¬ 
tal  flow.  Thus,  it  appears  this  cyclonic  circulation  extends  only  to  0.75 
km  in  depth.  Each  microburst  remains  in  tact  with  respect  to  vertical 
velocities  and  carry  values  of  -4  m  s-1.  The  vertical  motion  at  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  grid  associated  with  the  cyclone  discovered  at 
lower  levels  maintains  values  of  -2  and  2  m  s-1  with  respect  to  its 
down/updraft  areas,  respectively.  Even  though  the  well  defined 
cyclonic  motion  is  masked  at  this  level,  apparently  mass  is  effectively 
being  channelled  both  upward  and  downward.  Therefore,  vertical  velo¬ 
city  continues  to  verify  the  presence  of  the  microbursts.  It  becomes 
clear  that  this  level  is  one  of  transitional  change  of  storm  composition. 
The  microburst  downdraft  does  not  decelerate  greatly  due  to  the  effect 
of  the  earth  surface,  nor  is  it  at  a  level  where  mass  originates  for  down¬ 
ward  transport  since  little  entrainment  occurs  into  the  level  nor  tran¬ 
sport  out  of  the  downdraft.  The  level  thus  is  an  active  channel  where 
mass  collected  from  above  passes  down  through  the  layer  to  levels 
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below  where  it  may  be  distributed  by  horizontal  divergence. 

The  winds  at  this  level  are  seen  to  blow  parallel  to  the  reflectivity 
contours  to  the  northeast  of  M2  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  cyclonic 
circulation.  Indications  are  that  strong  outflow  of  precipitation  cooled 
air  from  the  high  reflectivity  core,  which  occurred  at  lower  levels,  is  not 
taking  place.  Entrainment  of  dry  environmental  air  from  flow  towards 
higher  reflectivity  values  is  likewise  absent.  Therefore,  dry  air  entrain¬ 
ment  of  environmental  air  should  be  occurring  at  upper  levels. 

Examination  of  the  1  km  level  indicates  definite  changes  have 
taken  place  as  opposed  to  the  lower  levels.  The  only  feature  which 
remains  unchanged  is  the  cyclonic  circulation  south  of  the  presumed 
surface  gust  front  location  (Fig.  5.9).  Otherwise,  strong  cyclonic 
motion  occurs  for  both  microbursts  to  the  north  of  their  central  core 
regions.  Additionally,  the  strong  winds  associated  with  the  central 
grid  updrafts  found  at  lower  levels  are  much  weaker.  Dry  air  entrain¬ 
ment  begins  to  occur  at  the  1  km,  thereby  feeding  the  microburst 
events.  This  is  evident  by  an  increase  in  the  crossing  angle  flow  of  the 
environmental  air  from  low  to  high  reflectivity  cores,  associated  with 
the  descending  precipitation  shaft.  Additionally,  cyclonic  curvature 
becomes  established  on  the  north  sides  of  Ml  and  M2.  Vivid  finger 
like  protrusions  in  the  reflectivity  accompany  each  microburst  event. 
A  finger  like  appendage  is  noted  in  the  reflectivity  pocket  southwest  of 
Ml,  an  area  of  50  dBz,  which  curls  counter-clockwise  up  the  grid  and 
back  towards  Ml.  Another  finger  like  projection  extends  down  the 
grid  from  the  extreme  northwest  corner  of  the  grid,  pointing  at  M2.  I 
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Fig.  5.9  Same  as  Fig.  5.1,  except  for  1.0  km. 
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refer  to  these  finger  like  appendages  as  circulation  feeders  which  pro¬ 
vide  abundant  tongues  of  dry  environmental  air  for  digestion  into 
microburst  core  regions.  Cyclonic  flow  around  both  microburst  events 
are  much  broader  and  more  pronounced  than  at  lower  levels.  The 
cyclonic  circulation  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml,  found  absent  at  the 
0.75  km  level,  begins  to  re-established  itself  at  this  analysis  level.  The 
streamline  analysis  shows  a  confluent  asymptote  connecting  the  low 
pressure  microburst  regions;  which  is  fed  and  driven  by  anti-cyclonic 
curvature  in  the  central  portion  of  the  grid  and  just  northwest  of  Ml. 
Anti-cyclonic  flow  is  also  visible  in  the  southeast  portion  of  the  grid 
domain.  Analysis  at  the  1.25  km  level  will  clarify  these  features  and 
provide  insight  toward  complete  microburst  evolution. 

Analysis  of  our  highest  storm  level  (1.25  km)  readily  identifies  the 
two  microburst  events,  each  with  a  characteristic  strong  cyclonic  circu¬ 
lation  (Fig.  5.10).  The  finger  like  appendages  discussed  earlier  are 
more  numerous  and  tongue  like  in  resemblance.  The  finger  like 
appendages  associated  with  the  dry  air  intrusions  are  broader  than  1 
km  and  the  crossing  angle  of  environmental  air  toward  the  high 
reflectivity  cores  increase  to  almost  perpendicular  angles.  Cyclonic 
turning  of  the  wind  occurs  around  both  microbursts  with  pronounced 
cyclonic  circulation  visible  around  Ml.  Mass  is  thus  noted  to  spiral 
inward  prior  to  its  descent  within  the  microburst  core.  Cyclonic  circu¬ 
lation  again  becomes  apparent  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml 
corresponding  to  the  cyclonic  gyre  at  this  location  found  in  the  lower 
levels  excluding  the  0.75  km  level.  Therefore,  it  is  masked  at  the  0.75 
km,  a  transitional  level.  The  anti-cyclonic  flow  visible  to  the  southeast 
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Fig.  5.10  Same  as  Fig.  5.1,  except  for  1.25  km 
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of  the  grid  domain  (-8, -0.5)  is  more  pronounced  than  at  1  km,  and 
corresponds  to  the  low-level  cyclone  attached  to  the  southern  flank  of 
the  surface  gust  front.  A  divergence  of  flow  occurs  on  the  southern 
flowing  branch  of  Ml’s  cyclonic  emulation  approximately  2  km  west  of 
its  main  core.  The  westward  branch  of  this  split  flow  feeds  into  anti- 
cyclonic  curvature  while  the  eastern  branch  continues  its  cyclonic  trek 
into  the  feeder  tongue  just  south  of  Ml.  Mass  inflow  of  dry  air  into 
Ml  is  from  the  southeast  and  southwest,  while  inflow  for  M2  occurs 
primarily  from  the  north.  The  strength  of  Ml  both  absorbs  and  seem¬ 
ingly  blocks  the  environmental  wind  thus  forcing  M2’s  circulation  to 
draw  its  mass  field  from  the  north.  Unlike  Fujita’s  (1985)  description 
of  the  misocyclone  structure,  which  displayed  the  misocyclone’s  role  as 
one  of  a  collector  of  hydrometeors  for  the  microburst  to  enhance  pre¬ 
cipitation  loading,  Coover  (1988)  proposed  that  the  misocyclones  act  as 
pinwheels  which  funnel  in  and  efficiently  channel  dry  environmental  air 
for  the  enhancement  of  evaporative  cooling  by  ventilating  the 
saturated  downdraft.  Entrained  air  is  mixed  within  the  downdraft 
creating  evaporative  cooling  which  aids  the  development  of  negative 
buoyancy  production.  Conclusively,  circulation  enhancment  spawned 
by  the  misocyclones  aloft  aid  to  strengthen  microburst  affects  triggered 
at  lower  levels. 

The  perturbation  temperature  field  at  1.25  km  (Fig.  5.11)  exhibits 
warm  core  anomalies  for  both  microburst  events.  Microburst  Ml 
maintains  a  warm  core  (3°C)  with  surrounding  cool  air  (-2-  — 3°C). 
The  cold  anomalies  are  the  result  of  dry  adiabatic  expansion  of  the 
lower  level  environmental  air  channeled  aloft  within  updraft  areas. 
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Similarly,  cold  temperature  anamoly  values  associated  with  M2  vary 
between  -2  and  -3°C.  Temperatures  along  the  supposed  gust  front 
location  remain  neutral,  while  the  cyclonic  gyre  west  of  Ml  is  also  a 
warm  core  (3°).  A  warm  anomaly  (3°)  exists  with  the  relatively  warm, 
dry  environmental  air  entrained  into  the  system.  Microburst  M2  is 
associated  with  cooling  on  its  north  side  with  a  warm  anomaly  noted 
within  the  southward  flowing  entrained  environmental  air.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  relatively  warm  temperature  values  exist  aloft 
within  each  parent  storm,  but  low  temperature  values  occur  at  lower 
levels.  The  warm  anomalies  are  linked  to  compressional  warming  asso¬ 
ciated  with  rapid  convergence  and  entrainment  of  environmental  air 
being  directed  into  the  intense  cyclonic  circulation  which,  becomes  the 
explosive  descent  of  the  microburst  as  indicated  by  the  vertical  velocity 
fields  (Fig.  5.12).  Note,  however,  that  the  warm  anomalies  quickly 
fade  at  1  km  and  below,  largely  due  to  evaporating  precipitation 
shafts,  which  regain  a  foothold  within  the  microburst  structural 
domain.  Furthermore,  a  warm  anomaly  dominates  an  area  of  low 
reflectivity  and  upward  motion  as  indicated  by  the  vertical  velocity 
field  for  1.25  km  and  may  be  associated  with  the  outflow  from  the  bow 
echo.  The  bow  echo  itself  is  warm,  but  surrounded  by  cooler  air,  prob¬ 
ably  due  to  the  entrainment  process.  Note  the  inflow  of  environmental 
air  feeding  into  this  feature  from  the  southeast.  As  the  warm  environ¬ 
mental  air  becomes  horizontally  entrained,  it  maintains  a  warm  ano¬ 
maly  due  to  slow  rising  and  cooling  until  entering  the  major  updraft. 
It  does  not  encounter  evaporative  cooling  until  it  enters  the  updraft 
and  meets  the  surrounding  saturated  region  of  the  updraft.  Upon 
entering  the  main  updraft,  dry  adiabatic  ascent  rapidly  cools  the 
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region,  thereby  becoming  a  cold  anomaly. 

The  vertical  velocity  field  for  1.25  km  characterizes  each  micro¬ 
burst  event  with  downdraft  values  of  -6  m  s-1.  A  semi-circle  of 
updraft  values  (3  m  s"1)  envelop  M2  on  its  northwestern  edge,  while 
updraft  values  encircling  Ml’s  northeastern  edge  are  6  m  s-1.  The 
cyclonic  gyre  due  west  of  Ml  maintains  a  downdraft  speed  of  -6  m  s“l 
but  reduces  to  -4  ms-1  at  1  km  and  nearly  vanishes  at  0.75  km. 
Thus,  strong  vertical  convergence  is  occurring  within  this  0.5  km  inter¬ 
val.  Speeds  of  3-6  m  s-1  accompany  the  strong  updrafts  consistent  at 
all  levels  within  the  central  grid  region.  A  strong  updraft  may  also  be 
found  south  of  Ml  with  a  speed  of  6  m  s-1.  Figure  5.13  displays  the 
perturbation  pressure  pattern  for  this  level  where  highest  pressure  is 
found  near  the  southeast  and  northwest  corners  of  the  grid.  Low  pres¬ 
sure  centers  are  found  near  the  center  of  cyclonic  circulation  but  offset 
by  2  km,  which  is  consistent  with  all  other  studies.  Mass  flow  there¬ 
fore,  is  toward  the  cyclonic  center  from  the  surrounding  region  not 
associated  with  the  cyclonic  gyre,  analogous  to  sedimentary  erosion  at 
points  of  low  terrain.  Microburst  Ml  carries  a  low  pressure  anomaly  of 
-0.3  mb,  while  M2’s  low  pressure  center  equates  to  -0.2  mb.  Updraft 
regions  which  flank  each  microburst  event  maintain  high  pressure 
anomalies  between  0.1  and  0.2  mb.  The  cyclonic  gyre  west  southwest 
of  Ml  has  a  -0.1  mb  low  pressure  value  with  a  similiar  high  pressure 
value  to  its  southwest. 

Areas  of  downward  motion  are  weakly  warm  at  1.25  km.  Micro¬ 
burst  M2  is  a  warm  core  event,  while  its  main  updraft  is  neutral  to 
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slightly  cool.  A  noted  difference  is  the  2  km  offset  between  Ml  and  its 
primary  updraft.  The  offset  difference  in  the  M2  case  is  greater  than  4 
km.  The  larger  cold  anomaly  of  the  updraft  may  influence  the  weak 
warm  anomaly  associated  with  the  downdraft.  The  ascending  cool  air 
may  be  entrained  into  the  misocyclone  which  may  add  additional  nega¬ 
tive  buoyancy  to  the  downdraft.  A  vivid  portrait  begins  to  emerge, 
consisting  of  intricate  relationships  between  updrafts/downdrafts, 
divergent/convergent  and  high/low  pressure  anomalies.  The  entire  pat¬ 
tern  resembles  that  of  a  biological  organism  with  self  induced  secon¬ 
dary  and  tertiary  circulations,  each  drawing  energy  from  the  other. 
Microbursts  may  almost  be  thought  of  creature-like  within  the  minds 
eye.  Clearly,  the  5  August  1982  1845  LST  period  reveals  a  complex 
system  of  several  microbursts  with  associated  misocyclones  and  gust 
fronts.  Comparison  of  this  data  set  with  that  obtained  using  the  500 
m  horizontal  grid  datum  will  unveil  further  structural  features.  It  will 
hopefully  provide  an  optimum  grid  scale  for  Doppler  data  analysis,  and 
further  identify  the  finer  resolution  of  microburst  phenomena  and  its 
PBL  interactions. 


5.2  Data  Set  Comparison:  25Q  m.  versus  500  m  Grid  Scale 


Coover’s  (1988)  previous  study  employed  a  500  m  horizontal  grid 
spacing  to  investigate  those  features  associated  with  the  1845  LST  5 
August  1982  microburst  case.  Figure  5.14  displays  the  plain  view  of 
the  0.25  km  level  horizontal  wind  and  reflectivity  field  using  500  m 
horizontal  grid  spacing.  Distances' are  in  kilometers  from  the  CP-4 
radar.  Two  microburst  events  are  visible  (Ml  and  M2)  and  occur  near 
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or  within  the  areas  of  highest  reflectivity,  similar  to  the  reduced  grid 
fields,  with  values  of  50  dBZ  or  greater.  The  dominant  microburst 
feature,  Ml,  is  located  at  x=-11.5  and  y=2.  Microburst  M2,  however, 
is  situated  northwest  of  Ml  near  x=-15  and  y=7.  The  larger  scale 
analysis  barely  discerns  M2’s  position,  however,  as  it  becomes  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  Ml’s  outflow  boundary  coupled  with  the  environmen¬ 
tal  wind.  Although,  the  250  m  grid  scale  analysis  for  this  level  clearly 
displays  M2’s  associated  outflow  boundary,  but  its  maximum  diver¬ 
gence  remains  displaced  downwind  of  its  highest  reflectivity  core.  Also, 
the  gust  front  to  the  east  of  Ml  is  more  concentrated  at  the  smaller 
grid  size  and  extends  only  4  km  in  depth  as  compared  to  the  500  m 
datum  which  depicts  the  breadth  of  the  gust  front  at  6-8  km.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cyclonic  circulation  discovered  to  the  west-southwest  of  Ml  at 
the  refined  grid  scale  goes  unnoticed  at  the  larger  domain. 

The  perturbation  temperature  field  (Fig.  5.15)  for  the  500  m  grid 
scale  at  0.25  km  does  verify  the  prescence  of  M2,  but  is  only  weakly 
shown.  Cold  temperature  anomalies  are  found  to  be  present  for  each 
microburst  event  at  both  scales  of  analysis,  but  slightly  more  pro¬ 
nounced  at  the  smaller  grid  domain.  One  exception,  however,  is  the 
warm  anomaly  located  in  the  central  portion  of  the  grid  associated 
with  strong  updraft  regions  and  strong  downslope  winds  for  both 
analysis  scales.  The  warm  anomaly  in  the  central  grid  domain  with 
250  m  grid  spacing  is  smaller  than  at  the  larger  scale,  perhaps  because 
adiabatic  ascent  is  occurring  more  quickly  at  this  scale  which  serves  to 
cool  the  anamoly.  Perturbation  piessure  features  also  appear  more 
pronounced  with  the  250  m  grid  spacing  than  at  the  500  m  grid  inter- 
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Fig.  5.15  Perturbation  temperature  for  the  5  August  1982, 
1845  LST  case  using  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing  at  0.25 
km.  (From  Coover,  1988). 
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val  (Fig.  5.16). 

Analysis  of  the  0.5  km  level  using  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing 
(Fig.  5.17)  continues  to  depict  both  microburst  regions  and  maintains 
the  presence  of  the  cyclonic  circulation  to  the  south  of  the  gust  front. 
However,  the  larger  grid  datum  fails  to  identify  the  cyclonic  gyre  to  the 
west-southwest  of  Ml’s  position.  Also,  M2’s  outflow  boundary  at  0.5 
km  with  500  m  grid  spacing  is  again  unpronounced,  unlike  the  250  m 
grid  scale  which  readily  identifies  the  divergent  outflow  boundary. 

The  vertical  velocity  field  for  this  level  at  the  500  m  grid  interval 
(Fig.  5.18)  displays  values  of  -2  and  -1  m  s-1  for  microbursts  Ml  and 
M2,  respectively,  as  opposed  to  values  of  -3  and  -2  m  s-1  for  Ml  and 
M2  as  obtained  at  the  finer  scale  analysis  domain.  Both  grid  scale 
analysis’  indicate  the  displacement  or  shift  of  M2’s  outflow  boundary 
to  its  downwind  side,  attributed  to  the  resultant  coupling  of  the 
environmental  mean  wind  for  this  level  and  Ml’s  strong  outflow  boun¬ 
dary.  Similarly,  updraft  regions  are  found  to  flank  each  microburst 
event  as  captured  by  both  scales  of  analysis.  The  perturbation  pres¬ 
sure  fields  for  each  analysis  scales  at  this  level  clearly  indicate  the 
microburst  regions  as  high  pressure  anomolies.  However,  the  cyclonic 
circulation  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml  is  found  to  correspond  to  a  low 
pressure  anomaly  with  the  250  m  grid,  but  goes  unnoticed  at  the  500 
m  horizontal  grid  scale.  Thus,  finer  resolution  of  storm  features  again 
becomes  visible  at  the  smaller,  250  m,  grid  domain.  Low  pressure 
values  generally  occur  along  the  gust  front  and  surrounding  each 
microburst,  as  indicated  at  both  analysis  scales. 
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Fig.  5.16  Perturbation  pressure  field  for  the  5  August 
1982,  1845  LST  case  using  500  ra  horizontal  grid  spacing 

at  0.25  km.  Units  are  in  mb,  to  convert  to  Pa,  multiply 
by  a  factor  of  100.  (From  Coover,  19®.). 
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Fig.  5.17  San*  as  Fig.  5.14,  except  at  0.50  km. 
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Fig.  5.18  Vertical  velocity  profile  for  the  5  August  1982, 
1845  LST  c«»e  using  500  m  horizontal  grid  spacing  at  0.50 
km.  (From  Coover,  1983'). 
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Figure  5.19  displays  the  perturbation  temperature  field  for  this 
level  at  the  500  m  horizontal  grid  although  less  amplified  than  the 
smaller  grid  domain.  It  continues  to  feature  relatively  cold  core 
anomalies  in  association  with  each  microburst  event,  but  unlike  the 
250  m  analysis,  the  warm  anomaly  found  in  the  central  grid  region 
diminishes;  whereas  it  increases  in  magnitude  and  area  at  the  smaller 
analysis  grid  domain.  The  terrain  features,  which  aid  to  initiate  strong 
downslope  winds,  trigger  the  warm  anomaly  and  is  more  pronounced 
at  this  level  using  the  250  m  horizontal  grid  than  at  the  lowest  level  of 
that  grid  scale.  This  result  is  contrary  to  the  500  m  grid  datum  which 
displays  the  warm  anomaly  to  be  most  pronounced  at  its  lowest  level 
vice  0.5  km.  Additionally,  the  cyclonic  circulation  on  the  gust  front 
features  a  relatively  cooler  region  as  upward  vertical  motion  increases; 
thereby,  cooling  the  unsaturated  inflow  air  by  dry  adiabatic  expansion. 

The  horizontal  wind  field  for  0.75  km  using  the  500  m  grid  scale  is 
displayed  in  Fig.  5.20.  Structural  features  associated  with  each  micro¬ 
burst  become  less  discernible  at  this  level.  Similar  to  the  small  grid 
datum,  the  environmental  flow  becomes  more  dominate;  but  at  the 
smaller  analysis  scale,  cyclonic  motion  begins  to  replace  the  M2  outflow 
boundary,  a  feature  which  is  less  obvious  at  the  larger  grid  datum. 
None-the-less,  vertical  velocity  fields  continue  to  verify  the  prescence  of 
each  microburst  event  at  both  analysis  scales.  It  becomes  clear  that 
the  0.75  km  level  is  <?ne  of  transitional  change  for  storm  composition. 
At  the  larger  analysis  scale,  the  cyclonic  circulation  south  of  the  surface 
gust  front  is  now  replaced  by  an  open  cyclonic  wave.  Thus,  it  appears 
the  cyclonic  circulation  extends  only  to  about  0.75  km  in  depth,  at  this 
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Fig.  5.19  Same  as  Fig.  5.15,  except  at  0.50  km. 
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Fig.  5.20  Same  as  Fig.  5.14,  except  at  0.75  Km. 
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larger  analysis  scale,  with  ever  increasing  radius  of  rotation.  However, 
the  smaller  grid  domain  continues  to  depict  the  cyclonic  feature  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  spur  of  the  surface  gust  front  location.  In  fact,  a  feeder 
tongue  begins  to  provide  mass  inflow  from  the  west  southwest  of  the 
cyclone  which  sweeps  into  the  feature  toward  the  south  and  wraps 
around  well  to  the  north  under  the  full  influence  of  cylonic  circulation. 
Therefore,  entrainment  must  be  beginning  to  occur  at  the  refined  grid 
scale.  Note  also,  the  gust  front  position  at  the  250  m  grid  scale  is 
shifted  1  km  west  northwest  of  its  lower  level  position;  while  on  the 
500  m  grid,  the  circulation  south  of  the  gust  front  tilts  slightly  west 
northwest  with  height.  Indications  are  that  dry  air  entrainment  is 
occurring  at  this  level  when  viewing  the  250  m  horizontal  grid,  but  is 
notably  absent  at  the  larger  grid  domain.  Inspection  of  those  levels 
aloft  will  further  identify  like  and  unlike  features  of  these  storms  as 
compared  at  separate  grid  scales  of  analysis. 

The  horizontal  wind  field  for  1  km  as  obtained  at  500  m  horizon¬ 
tal  grid  spacing  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.21.  Similar  to  the  250  m  grid  scale 
analysis,  dry  air  entrainment  begins  to  occur  as  observed  by  an 
increase  in  the  crossing  angle  flow  of  environmental  air  from  low  to 
high  relectivity  cores  associated  with  the  descending  precipitation  shaft. 
Additionally,  cyclonic  curvature  becomes  established  on  the  north  sides 
of  Ml  and  M2.  At  the  larger  grid  scale,  the  cyclonic  circulation  south 
of  the  surface  gust  front  in  close  proximity  to  Ml  is  notably  absent; 
whereas,  the  finer  grid  domain  vividly  represents  this  feature.  Also, 
the  cyclonic  circulation  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml,  found  masked  at 
the  0.75  km  level,  begins  to  re-establishes  itself  at  the  1  km  level.  Dis- 
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tinct  finger  like  appendages  accompany  both  microburst  features  at 
each  analysis  domain.  Examination  of  the  1.25  km  level  should  reveal 
the  complete  picture  of  microburst  structural  features  and  their  pattern 
toward  phenomena  evolution. 

The  upper-most  storm  level  captured  at  the  500  m  horizontal  grid 
scale  shows  the  structural  features  of  both  microburst  events  as  more 
intense  than  at  lower  levels  (Fig.  5.22).  The  finger  like  appendages 
associated  with  the  dry  air  intrusions  are  broader  than  at  1  km  and 
similar  to  the  smaller  grid  scale  analysis,  the  crossing  angle  of  environ¬ 
mental  air  toward  the  higher  reflectivity  cores  increase  to  almost  a  per¬ 
pendicular  angle.  Cyclonic  turning  of  the  wind  occurs  around  both 
microbursts  with  pronounced  cyclonic  circulation  visible  around  Ml. 
However,  the  smaller  grid  spacing  clearly  depicts  strong  cyclonic  circu¬ 
lation  with  each  microburst  event.  The  smaller  grid  scale  also  vividly 
portrays  the  cyclonic  circulation  to  the  west  south  west  of  Ml  at  1.25 
km  but,  remains  undetected  at  the  larger  scale  analysis.  The  feeder 
circulations  (mass  inflow  regions)  at  both  scales  of  analysis  remain 
from  the  south  and  southeast  in  Ml’s  case,  while  becoming  distinctly 
visible  from  the  north  northeast  in  M2’s  case.  Thus,  the  strength  of 
Ml  continues  to  block  the  environmental  wind,  similar  to  a  supercell 
thunderstorm  forcing  the  high  speed  upper  level  winds  to  diveri/split 
and  channel  around  the  circumference  of  the  cell’s  core  region  thus 
further  enhancing  and  perpetuating  entrainment  and  roll  tendencies. 
The  result  in  our  case  is  that  M2  is  forced  to  draw  its  mass  field  of 
inflow  from  the  north. 
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Fig.  5.22  Same  as  Fig.  5.14,  except  at  1.25  kn. 
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Circulation  enhancement  aloft  undoubtedly  plays  a  significant  role 
in  microburst  surface  development  by  aggressively  feeding  the  down- 
draft  core  with  a  rapid  convergence  of  environmental  air  aloft,  from  all 
directions.  Other  differences  found  at  this  level  using  the  smaller  grid 
scale,  but  absent  at  the  larger  grid  scale,  include  a  westward  shift  of  1 
km  for  Ml’s  cyclonic  core,  a  vivid  projection  of  the  surface  cyclone 
attached  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  surface  gust  front  and  the 
appearance  of  the  cyclonic  gyre  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml  depicted 
at  each  analysis  level  excluding  0.75  km.  Note  also,  the  divergent  flow 
of  Ml’s  parent  cyclone  to  its  westward-southerly  flowing  side  with  the 
smaller  grid  scale.  In  part,  this  split  in  the  flow  is  due  to  a  shearing  of 
the  environmental  wind,  analogous  to  a  supercell  thunderstorm  which 
forces  the  upper  level  flow  around  the  solid  body  rotation  of  the 
updraft  core. 

The  temperature  field  at  this  level  for  the  500  m  grid  scale  is 
presented  in  Fig.  5.23.  Both  analysis  scales  depict  warm  cores  for  each 
microburst  center  with  surrounding  pools  of  relatively  cool  air.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  refined  grid  datum,  temperature  values  are  more  pro¬ 
nounced  than  the  larger  scale.  Temperatures  along  the  gust  front  at 
the  250  m  grid  spacing  are  seemingly  neutral  but,  slightly  cool  at  the 
500  m  grid  spacing.  Also,  the  cyclonic  circulation  to  the  south 
southwest  of  Ml  at  250  m  resolution  maintains  a  warm  temperature 
anomaly,  while  its  location  at  500  m  resolution  has  a  neutral  value. 
The  warm  anomaly  found  on  both  grid  intervals,  i.e.,  (-9,5)  at  500  m 
resolution;  and  (-10,4.5)  at  250  m  resolution,  which  dominates  low 
reflectivity  areas  and  upward  motion  (Fig.  5.24  at  500  m  resolution) 


Fig,  5.24  Sane  as  Fig.  5.18,  except  at  1.25  km. 
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may  be  associated  with  the  bow  echo.  As  discussed  previously  (section 
5.1),  cool  air  surrounds  the  warm  anomaly  probably  due  to  entrain¬ 
ment.  Upon  entering  the  main  updraft,  dry  adiabatic  ascent  rapidly 
cools  the  region,  thereby  becoming  a  cold  anomaly.  Note  also,  vertical 
velocity  values  obtained  at  the  refined  grid  datum  completely  dominate 
those  values  found  at  the  500  m  resolution  scale  increasing  at  times  a 
full  order  of  magnitude.  Downdraft  speeds  at  the  500  m  scale  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ml  and  M2  are  -  2-3  m  s-1,  but  at  the  250  m  scale  those 
values  increase  to  -  3-6  m  s-1  for  each  respective  microburst.  Likewise, 
updraft  regions  envelop  both  microburst  events  at  each  horizontal 
datum.  The  cyclonic  circulation  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml  detected 
at  the  250  m  datum  carries  a  downdraft  speed  of  -6  m  s-1,  but  this 
value  quickly  reduces  in  magnitude  at  the  1  km  level  and  practically 
vanishes  at  0.75  km. 

Similar  to  the  250  m  grid  spacing  analysis,  the  perturbation  pres¬ 
sure  pattern  for  this  level  (Fig.  5.25)  clearly  associates  both  microburst 
events  and  parent  cyclonic  circulation  regions  with  characteristic  low 
pressure.  High  pressure  anomalies  are  found  near  the  southeast  and 
northwest  corners  of  the  grid.  Perturbation  pressure  values  appear 
more  pronounced  at  the  smaller  analysis  scale  than  at  the  larger  one. 
The  cyclonic  gyre  to  the  west  southwest  of  Ml  maintains  a  low  pres¬ 
sure  anomaly  with  a  similar  high  pressure  value  to  its  southwest. 

The  three-dimensional  nature  of  microburst,  time  excluded,  begins 
to  unfold  in  the  vertical  cross  section  analysis  of  each  storm.  The  vert¬ 
ical  cross  section  perspective  coupled  with  the  horizontally  disected  lev- 
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els  presented  earlier,  clarifies  those  features  of  microburst.  Figures  5.26 
and  5.27  display  the  west  to  east  (W-E)  cross  section  of  the  mean  wind 
and  reflectivity  field  using  the  refined  grid  datum  for  microbursts  Ml 
and  M2,  respectively.  Features  compare  nicely  with  the  previous  study 
which  used  the  larger  grid  datum  (Fig.5.28)  and  well  diagram  each 
microburst  event  with  characteristic  downdraft  areas  and  complimental 
updraft  regions,  each  within  areas  of  highest  reflectivity.  At  the  larger 
analysis  scale,  the  field  of  flow  is  generally  right  (east)  to  left  (west), 
but  the  refined  grid  datum  clearly  reveals  a  more  peturbed  field  of  eddy 
motion  within  and  around  each  microburst  much  more  distinctly. 
Both  analysis  scales  depict  the  gust  front  region  to  the  east  of  Ml. 
Microburst  M2  however,  is  well  pronounced  at  the  smaller  grid  scale  as 
opposed  to  the  larger  grid  and  the  microburst  itself  resembles'a  cat  eye. 
Turbulent  circulation  results  from  the  storm  outflow  and  environmen¬ 
tal  inflow  exchanges  (Lin  and  Hughes,  1987).  Hence,  a  secondary  circu¬ 
lation  becomes  vividly  apparent  and  initiates  a  recycling  of  the  mass 
outflow  driving  it  into  the  updraft  east  of  M2,  which,  in  turn,  is  re-fed 
into  the  environmentally  entrained  air  to  be  affectively  channeled  back 
into  M2's  central  downdraft  core. 

The  W-E  cross  sections  of  vertical  velocities  for  these  storms  (Figs. 
5.29  and  5.30)  add  further  credence  to  those  observations  noted  above. 
Microburst  M2  carries  a  -3  ra  s-1  value  to  near  surface  level  before 
being  caught  in  the  updraft  to  its  east  and  driven  aloft  with  a  speed  of 
3  m  s-1.  Microburst  Ml  however,  maintains  downdraft  strength 
values  of  -4  m  s-1  with  corresponding  updraft  speeds,  1  km  to  its  east 
associated  with  the  surface  gust  front,  between  2  and  4  m  s-1.  The 
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Fig.  5.26  West  to  East  (W-E)  vertical  cross-section  of  the 
mean  wind  and  reflectivity  field  for  the  5  August  1982, 
1845  LST  case  using  250  m  horizontal  grid  spacing  for 
microburst  Ml. 
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smaller  analysis  datum  depicts  microburst  features  much  more  vividly 
and  with  stronger  values  than  those  obtained  at  the  larger  grid  scale 
which  carries  values  of  only  -3  and  -2  m  s-1  for  each  storm  accordingly 
(see  Coover  1988).  Thus,  the  vertical  velocity  profiles  distinguish  the 
overall  storm  intensity  at  the  refined  analysis  scale  and  at  times 
overshadow  the  larger  grid  datum  a  full  order  of  magnitude. 

Perturbation  pressure  cross  sections  for  each  storm  (Figs.  5.31  and 
5.32)  typify  high  pressure  anomalies  at  surface  level,  within  the  main 
downdraft  core  regions,  with  characteristic  low  pressure  anomalies  aloft 
in  association  with  parent  misocyclones.  Misocyclone  values  are  -.3  mb 
for  Ml  and  -.2  mb  for  M2  accordingly.  Additionally,  the  surface  high 
pressure  anomalies  in  association  with  Ml  and  M2  trigger  a  reversal  in 
the  mean  flow  pattern,  just  east  of  each  event,  due  to  the  perturbed 
state  of  the  pressure  gradient.  This  feature  is  less  pronounced  at  the 
larger  grid  datum  (see  Coover,  1988).  None-the-less,  this  study  indi¬ 
cates  the  smaller  grid  resolution  does  a  better  job  than  larger  analysis 
scales  and  that  perturbation  pressure  fields  act  as  an  accelerating  force 
similar  to  findings  in  studies  performed  by  Lin  and  Coover  (1988)  and 
Lin  £LaL  (1986). 

The  W-E  perturbation  temperature  cross  sections  for  the  refined 
analysis  scale  reveal  uncharacteristic  warm  value  anomalies  aloft  with 
cold  core  surface  values  associated  with  each  microburst  event  as  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier  (Figs.  5.33  and  5.34).  Compressional  warming  is  at  least 
in  part  responsible  for  the  warm  anomalies  near  misocyclone  level,  due 
to  the  rapid  convergence  of  mass  into  their  core  regions.  Precipitation 


Pa  equals  .01  mb. 
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loading  and  subsequent  cooling  within  each  microburst  downdraft  is 
responsible  for  the  cold  core  anomalies  at  surface  level.  Additionally, 
the  cool  values  within  the  gust  front  region  are  believed  due  to  dry  adi¬ 
abatic  ascent  and  expansion. 

Both  analysis  sets  have  revealed  the  delicate  nature  of  microburst 
phenomena  and  the  nominal  respect  which  must  accompany  this  avia¬ 
tion  hazard.  It  was  found  that  the  smaller  horizontal  grid  domain  (250 
m  spacing)  often  provided  better  resolution  of  those  features  under 
investigation.  It  becomes  clear  that  Doppler  radar  is  the  primary 
instrument  to  diagnose  and  forecast  severe  weather  occurrence  to 
include  microburst  and  low-level  wind  shear  events. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 


Multiple  case  studies,  e.g.,  McCarthy  £i  al  (1984),  Coover  (1988), 
ect.,  establish  the  diversity  of  the  microburst  phenomena  and  the  role 
played  by  the  parent  misocyclone  with  each  individual  storm.  It  was 
found  that  by  examining  several  microburst  events,  obtained  via 
JAWS  data  sets,  at  a  refined  horizontal  grid  datum,  structural  features 
became  more  visible  and  readily  identifiable.  Additionally,  vertical 
velocity  values  increased  between  one  and  tenfold  at  the  smaller  grid 
scale  than  discovered  at  the  larger  horizontal  grid  datum.  Interactions 
between  microburst  phenomena  and  the  PBL  clearly  reveal  the  reality 
in  the  aviation  hazard  associated  with  this  forceful  display  of  nature. 
Perturbation  pressure  gradients  thus  act  as  accelerating  forces 
vigorously  driving  masses  of  environmental  air  from  one  level  to 
another,  similar  to  the  pulsating  rhythm  of  the  human  respiratory  sys¬ 
tem. 


Examination  of  both  analysis  data  sets  reveals  useful  knowledge 
toward  understanding  the  phenomena  of  microburst  and  their  PBL 
interactions.  It  was  discovered  that  several  features  undetected  at  the 
larger  grid  scale  became  vividly  apparent  at  the  refined  horizontal  grid 
datum.  Additionally,  most  features  discovered  became  strikingly  more 
apparent,  both  in  magnitude  and  appearance  than  the  previous  study. 
None-the-less,  inspection  of  each  data  set  allowed  the  author  to  gain  a 
most  appreciable  sense  of  awareness  toward  scientific  research  and  the 
capabilities  of  Doppler  weather  radar. 
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Through  data  set  comparison  of  these  same  storm  volumes  using 
different  horizontal  grid  datums,  both  the  current  study  using  250  m 
grid  scale  and  the  previous  study  which  used  the  500  m  horizontal  grid 
scale,  it  is  recommended  and  proposed  that  a  horizontal  grid  scale 
domain  of  250  m  be  employed  for  optimum  Dual-Doppler  radar 
analysis. 

The  entire  system,  involving  microburst  phenomena,  may  be 
equated  to  a  series  of  checks  and  balances,  similiar  to  the  growth, 
nourishment  and  thrashing  of  wheat  to  produce  the  final  product  for 
consumption.  Microburst  phenomena  are  thus  categorically  personified 
in  a  single  and  unique  context  for  each  individual  event.  One  is  forced 
to  respect  such  phenomena  and  hope  that  the  implementation  of  new 
technologies  and  more  focused  education  will  prevent  human  fatality 
associated  with  microburst  throughout  the  duration  of  time! 
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